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nations; fourthly, regulating foreign commerce and
drawing revenue from it." To this statement Madi-
son demurred. The objects mentioned were im-
portant, he admitted, but he "combined with them
the necessity of providing more effectually for the
securing of private rignts and the steady dispensa-
tion of justice. Interferences with these were evils
which had, more perhaps than anything else, pro-
duced this Convention."

Marshall's sympathy with this point of view we
have already noted.r Nor was Madison's reference
solely to the then recent activity of state Legislatures
in behalf of the much embarrassed but politically
dominant small farmer class. He had also in mind
that other and more ancient practice of Legislatures
of enacting so-called "special legislation," that
is, legislation altering under the standing law the
rights of designated parties, and not infrequently
to their serious detriment. Usually such legis-
lation took the form of an intervention by the
Legislature in private controversies pending in, or
already decided by, the ordinary courts, with the re-
sult that judgments were set aside, executions can-
celed, new hearings granted, new rules of evidence
introduced, void wills validated, valid contracts

1 See supra, p. 34 ff.